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MORE SUBSCRIBERS 

Once a month we revise our mailing 
list, changing the addresses of those 
who have moved, crossing off the names 
of those who have asked to have the 
paper discontinued, and entering the 
names of new subscribers. Our read- 
ers will rejoice with us that when we 
revised our list last week we entered 
thirty-nine more names than we crossed 
off. Will they not help us to continue 
this increase throughout the year ? 

Our rate to new subscribers is $1.50 
the first year. Any one who sends us 
two new subscribers at this rate may 
order a third copy sent free to any one 
who is not now a subscriber. Also, we 
will send Friends’ Intelligencer free for 
four weeks to any two possible sub- 


scribers whose names and addresses are | 


sent us by one who is now a subscriber. 
As a postal card will secure the two free 
copies, we hope this offer will bring us 
many names. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


poemts for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 0 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 


UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 





HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 

H. T. PANCOAST, 

Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


Your closest friend—your watch 


USTNBUSHED 


It should be cared for by 
the best of skilled work- 


men We furnish this 
c'ass of work at moderate 
prices. Make us prove it 


RIGGS .& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED.—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer for Tenth month 27th 


1906 and First month 26th, 1907. 

50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 
Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 

girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 

sample. Henkel Card ©o., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


WANTED.—A FRIEND, AND WORKING 

housekeeper, not afraid to drive, for a lovely 
home in the country, with two ladies; a widow 
with child from 5 yrs. to 16 not objectionable, 
school or business handy, Anna Comly Mode, 
Modena, Pa. 


A FRIEND HAS OLD INTELLIGENCERS TO 
dispose of as follows: 1859 complete; 1857, two 

numbers missing; 1855, three missing. Address H. 

C. M. this office. 

A FRIEND HAVING A PLEASANT HOME 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would 


care for partial invalid. M. D. Stokes, 106 Berlin 
Ave., Haddonfield, N. J 





ANTED. — A MOTHER’S HELPER, TO 

assist with care of children and help with 

sewing. Address, Mrs. George de Cou, 144 Oak 
Ave., Moorestown, N. J. 


EO. F. NASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe, eighty days, $750. 
Other tours under Christian Management and 
leaders from $250. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
in every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 20 S. 10th Street. 


Three doors above Chestnut Street. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walprut St., 





Phila., Pa. 


|We have three prints 


of Percy Bigland’s famous pic- 
ture, “A Quaker Wedding.” 
These are photogravures from 
the painting, done in warm 
brown on heavy ivory - tint 
board. Size 17 by 23 inches, 
unframed. Price, 7.50 each. 


Also, one print of the original edition 
(1896), signed by Percy Bigland, framed, 
$20.00 An unusual opportunity for four 
Friends’ homes. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


NO MATTER 


What your business is, it needs Good 
Printing to properly represent it. 


The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN COMLY 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 
BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 





| Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 


rates. 
1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


| §. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 
With 
Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. , 


High-grade securi- | 
ties for the con- 
servative investor 


———— 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 
in the in- 
vigorating 
we hill coun- 
try of 
West- 
chester 
Co., N. ¥ 
College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Spring Term Opens Second mo. 1, 1907. 
For catalogue address 
ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
| Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


| Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
; Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
j 
| 





and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
| 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settied in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


Stenographer 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 
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E ARE taking orders for the better kind of printing, from many 
Ww Lying before us as we write this advertise- 

ment are orders for work from six or seven States: Central Penn- 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio. t 
the several writers have been referred to us by a satisfied customer 
in their community, or have seen specimens of our work which were 


satisfactory. Does the foregoing testimony contain a suggestion? 
29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 
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GOOD WORDS.—IV. 


It is good to be an optimist, but it is better to be 
sufficiently wise in one’s optimism to admit that 
there is lots of evil and many bad people in the world. 
While this is true, there is an infinite possibility in 
the way of righting wrongs and reforming wrong- 
doers. The happy-go-lucky optimism is mischievous 
in that it simply smiles and waits for things to right 
themselves. 


Ist. Mo. 1907. THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


““RULES AND LESSONS.’’ 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirits’ duty. True hearts spread, and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 
And whispers amongst them. There’s not a sprig, 
Or leaf, but hath his morning-hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I Am. Canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


—Henry Vaughan. 


DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 


By SILVANNUS P. THOMPSON IN THE Friends Quarterly 
Examiner. 


I. THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


That motto which the ancient University of 
Oxford has for centuries emblazoned as its own— 
Dominus Illuminatio mea—imports from the He- 
brew Psalmist the very highest of spiritual and 
religious implications. It strikes back into a 
stratum of spiritual experience antecedent alike in 
time and in causality to the appearance of Christ- 
ianity, for it witnesses to the fundamental fact 
of the religious consciousness; that man is so con- 
stituted as to have a perception of the Divine. 
Something there is in man, some inner faculty of 
soul, which can be touched by the Divine, and 
which, when so touched, is responsive as the eye 
of man is responsive to the light; insomuch that 
from the earliest times the entrance of the Divine 
influence into the soul has always been expressed 
in language by reference to the physical analogy 
of the entrance of light. The beautiful Third Col- 
lect for Evensong, in the Book of Common Prayer, 
begins: ‘‘Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, 
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O Lord.’’ It is a prayer for spiritual enlighten- 
ment. As light enters the eye, calling into activ- 
ity the organs of vision, making manifest that 
which before was invisible and unknowable, or only 
knowable through other channels of sense, so the 
Divine influence enters the soul of man, calling 
into activity special spiritual faculties, actuating 
organs, as it were, of spiritual vision, and reveals 
that which before was invisible and which is not 
otherwise directly knowable. Under the limitations 
of language the analogy is imperfect, but the fun- 
damental fact exists quite independently of the 
statement of it in analogical terms. In all ages the 
existence of a religious consciousness, or intuition, 
the reality of a Divine Immanence in the soul of 
man, has been recognized as a fundamental exper- 
ience. It is admitted, indeed, to be, in the last 
resort, the test of the truth or falsity of any re- 
ligion. For we find Newman saying frankly 
(Grammar of Assent p. 419), ‘‘Noreligion is from 
God which contradicts our sense of right and 
wrong.’’ It is this innate inward Divine con- 
sciousness, under whatever name described, that 
is the starting point of the present paper. It is 
developed to different degrees in different indi- 
viduals. Part of our enquiry will relate to the 
cultivation of it and to the effect on life and con- 
duct of its developments. 

Without at first attempting to define phrases, 
the writer starts from the ground common to 
Christians and Theists—that there is a great First 
Cause apart from mankind, and that that First 
Cause has, in a certain sense, not precisely inden- 
tical with that in which it is predicted of human- 
ity, the attribute of personality—that is, conscious 
existence. God and man, then, are taken to exist, 
and the terms are thus at the outset accepted gen- 
erally in their usual signification, save only that 
in the use of the former an undue anthropomor- 
phism is deprecated, His personality being accept- 
ed as an analogy unavoidable in language, but, 
like all analogies, not to be pushed too far. 

So much being assumed, the position is then 
asserted that God—the great First Cause, the 
Eternal, the Unconditioned, the Unknowable—does 
in fact make Himself known to man by a method 
of immediate, direct communication; that man is 
possessed of a faculty of spiritual reception by 
which the Divine can reach him. 

The term, Conscience, so generally used to de- 
note the inner monitor, which stands behind—or, 
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rather within—the personality of man, passing 
silent judgment on his conduct, is not always used 
by writers on religion in the same signification, 
some restricting that term to the purely elemen- 
tary consciousness of right and wrong, others ex- 
tending it to include the much more developed 
spiritual faculty which deals by intuition with ad- 
vanced religious questions, even with theological 
and eschatological propositions. No satisfactory 
ground has been shown for making any such de- 
limitation. Unless the religious consciousness 
differs from every other form of consciousness in 
being incapable of growth, training, or develop- 
ment, then its elementary phase has no exclusive 
right to the name of conscience. And the inward 
witness to righteousness is a Divine light—is the 
Divine light shining in the soul. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always gone thus far, and has 
recognized in the natural conscience a grace of 
the Holy Spirit, homogeneous, as orthodox theo- 
logians state it, with other and more specialized 
gifts of which she claims to be the depositary. 
Now, it is of great importance, in dealing with 
this subject, that we should exercise care that we 
may not confuse the boundaries of metaphysics 
and of religion; for metaphysical ideas are apt to 
take form and become deeply rooted in the mind, 
and the very terms employed warp the intelli- 
gence, often unconsciously, so that propositions 
which are little more than verbal expressions be- 
come regarded as of the essence of truth. The 
verbal environment, no less than the intellectual, 
with which we have been surrounded, moulds us 
in a way from which it is almost impossible to 
detach ourselves; and the writer cannot claim 
exemption from the effects of his environment any 
more than can those whom he addresses. The 
most serious and persistent of the sequele which 
arise in religious studies from a disregard of the 
boundaries of thought and faith, is the acceptance 
as truth of that which is only metaphor. It is al- 
ways difficult for the occidental mind to enter into 
the oriental. Whatever our personal religion with- 
in us may be, so far as it comes to us outwardly it 
comes to us as a heritage of oriental origin, in 
language which is ours as children of the Aryan 
race; and we cannot help the circumstance that 
survivals in language tend to perpetuate, if not to 
nurture, the Idols of the Tribe. It is almost im- 
possible, in many cases, to state in terms of pre- 
cise thought, in scientific language, the phrases of 
Oriental piety. All the more reason have we to 
hold a clear course. It has been possible, for ex- 


ample, for an ultra-Protestant with all sincerity to 
adduce, in demonstration of the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, the overwrought and pessimistic—if not 
cowardly—word of the Psalmist: ‘‘Surely, I was 


shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.’’ (Ps. li.) Again, when the Apostle 
Paul writes (Rom. xi. 32) that God hath con- 
cluded them all in unbelief that He might have 
mercy on all, we may be sure that this is in no 
wise a causal proposition or formal statement, but 
so far as it suggests a cause, is a piece of Oriental 
metaphor, of rhetorical value only. 

Again, if we consider the use of the verb(—is), in 
the statement of Paul (Gal. iv. 25) that Hagar ‘‘is’’ 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, we recognize at once that 
the statement is metaphorical, and that it ought to 
be translated ‘‘stands for’’ or ‘‘represents,’’ not 
**is’’. And when we turn tol John i. 5, and read 
God is Light—we are entitled to say that there 
also, and in many another passage, too, the word is 
used metaphorically, and that to translate the word 
as ‘‘is,’’ and to found arguments on the presump- 
tion that it is categorical and not allusive, is a 
violence to be resisted. No more need be said to 
put us on our guard against the fallacy of treat- 
ing Eastern metaphor as if it were scientific ex- 
position. 

Severe, indeed, has been the penalty paid for 
the disregard of this elementary caution, and the 
acceptance of metaphor as truth has inevitably 
ended in a bitter recoil when the phantasms built 
upon this foundation have come to the test of ac- 
curate thought. 

In speaking, therefore, of a Divine Immanence in 
the soul, whether under the term Conscience, or 
Light of Conscience, Inward Light, Christ within, 
or Divine Spark, or Seed, or any other term, we 
must beware of being misled by analogies and 
metaphors. Their use is inevitable as a matter of 
language, but it is always possible to pause, and 
ask ourselves at any point: Is the conclusion so 
far attained justified in itself, or is it merely ana- 
logical? The language may be analogical and yet 
the truth behind it inherent, independent of the 
analogy which has been used to express it. On the 
other hand, there may be no inherent or indepen- 
dent truth behind the analogical statement. Each 
case, as it arises, must be dealt with on its merits. 

The analogy of Light, by which the illumination 
of the soul by God is continually presented in re- 
ligious thought, is so wonderfully appropriate that 
no other has been found equal to it in intensity of 
meaning or in extent of application. Light, in the 
physical world, is that which reveals, makes mani- 
fest, discovers objects outside ourselves—even 
distant objects. Light, working on the appropri- 
ate sense organ, informs, educates, awakens, and 
directs. Onthe organic world of animal and vege- 
table life it operates vitally: it purifies and stim- 
ulates. All these things have their analogies in 
the spiritual sphere. For the individual possesses 
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Now to conclude this part: There is in man a 


or his conscience, something in himself to which 
the idea of righteousness appeals; and the Spirit 
of God, acting in or through this faculty, reveals, 
makes manifest, informs, educates and directs the 
soul. Nor is it necessary for many purposes, 
though most desirable for lucidity of thought, to 
distinguish between Conscience as an abstract 
faculty of spiritual perception and the Light of 
Conscience, that is, the Divine Light itself opera- 
ting in and through the faculty of Conscience. For 
when Conscience reveals to any man that any act 
or thought is right or wrong, evil or holy, arousing 
an ethical impulse, it is not the abstract faculty 
which of itself reveals or impels, but a something 
acting in or through that faculty; and yet for the 
purposes of common statement the language is ad- 
equate. If Conscience has revealed and condemned, 
it is the Light of God in the Conscience that has 
revealed and condemned. And this brings us back 
to the main proposition—that, in all ages, the ex- 
istence of areligious consciousness, the reality of a 
Divine Immanence in the soul of man, has been 
recognized as a fundamental fact of experience. 

Apart from the arguments of formal theology 
(which are, doubtless, of importance in their 
place), I know of no valid reason for making a 
discrimination in kind—there are endless discrim- 
inations in degree—between the most elementary 
Light of Conscience in the rough, untutored man 
and the full illumination of soul of the most saintly. 

In each there is exhibited, though in astound- 
ingly different degrees, the fundamental fact of 
the Divine _ Immanence—God communicating di- 
rectly with the Soul of Man. Formal theology 
steps in, however, to proclaim a difference in kind: 
the Saint has received the ‘‘gift’’ of the Holy 
Ghost. Let us not be slaves of words. Ghost 
means no more and no less than Spirit. And, of 
the several hypostases of God, the Holy Spirit is 
the hypostasis concerning which all Christians 
have accepted as true Christ’s words, ‘‘He dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.’’ If residence in the 
soul of man be the characteristic of the Holy 
Spirit, as distinguished from other hypostases of 
God, then what is the Light of Conscience if not 
a manifestation of the same kind? The fact of 
Divine Immanence is not altered by giving to it 
different names at different stages of experience. 
The fact was not altered at the date when theo- 
logians formulated the current doctrines about the 
hypostases of God. It was not altered by the 
accident that the Greek word hypostasis was rend- 
ered into English by the word Person. The yerbal 
attribution of personality has, in fact, lamentably 
obscured the conception of the Holy Spirit as a 
hypostasis of the Divine Nature itself. 


something to which the idea of righteousness ap- 
peals, and that something must be itself of the 
nature of a consciousness of righteousness, other- 
wise the idea of righteousness would not appeal to 
it. There is in man a something to which the life 
and character and death of Christ appeal, and that 
something must be itself of a nature akin to the 
nature of Christ. But these two appeals are not, 
like sight and hearing, to two different faculties; 
it is one and the same spiritual faculty in which 
both appeals are operant. That spark of Divine 
life in the soul which shines in the spiritual dark 
through conscience, the same is it which grows up 
into a flame of sacred love and faith, and shines as 
“*the Christ within’’; and to the soul in which that 
spark of Divine life burns brightly, it matters 
little whether the theologians ascribe its ardency 
to one or other of the several hypostases of the 
Divine. 
‘ (To be continued. ) 


CAN THE COURTS KILL THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC? 


The preliminary engagement in an important 
legal battle was recently won by our Friend Wilson 
S. Doan, of the firm of Doan & Orbison, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, the case having a possible far- 
reaching effect in determining the alleged rights 
of the liquor traffic in any community. While 
Wilson S. Doan maintained the legal contention, 
and argued the case in court, Charles E. Newlin, 
a prominent member of the ‘‘other branch’’ of 
Friends in Indiana, has been active in securing 
popular interest in the case, and financial support 
for the legal struggle, so that the matter may be 
considered in a certain sense a Friendly affair. 
The gist of the contention in the case was sub- 
mitted in advance to a number of capable lawyers 
in different parts of the country, Homer L. Castle, 
of Pittsburg, and William Jennings Bryan being 
among the number, and their approval of the 
groundwork of the case was thus obtained. 

The case under consideration came to the Marion 
County Circuit Court on appeal from the board of 
county commissioners who granted a liquor license 
in Indianapolis against the protest of the remon- 
strants. The general contention before the com- 
missioners was that as the public sale of intox- 
icants was detrimental to the public health and 
the public morals, such sale is therefore unlawful. 
It was also contended that the very license law 
under which the application was made, is uncon- 
stitutional. The case was then argued by Wilson 


S. Doan before the aforesaid court, Judge Samuel 
R. Artman, presiding, and on the 13th inst. a 
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decision was given by the court at every point 
sustaining the contention of the appellants. 

The Judge cited numerous decisions by state 
courts and the United States Supreme Court, 
sustaining, or at least giving logical warrant for 
his position. In the decision the Judge laid down, 
among others, the following propositions: 


a 
‘*Whatever contravenes the law for self-preservation, 


by being destructive of the good order, the safety, the 
peace, the health, the morals or the welfare of the people, 
is unlawful. What is Wrong can not be lawful; whatever 
is right is legitimate and lawful. 

We hold that the State can not sell and delegate the right 
to make widows and orphans, the right to break up homes, 
the right to create misery and crime, the right to make 
murderers, the right to produce idiots and lunatics, the right 
to fill orphanages, poorhouses, insane asylums, jails and 
penitentiaries and the right to furnish subjects for the 
hangman’s gallows. 

“*With due appreciation of the responsibilities of the 
occasion, conscious of my obligations, under oath to 
Almighty God and to my fellow man, I cannot, by a judg- 
ment of this court authorize the granting of a saloon 
license, and the demurrer to the amended remonstrance is, 
therefore overruled, the amended remonstrance is sustained 
and the application is dismissed at the cost of the appli- 
cant.’’ 


For some time Indiana has been noted for strin- 
gent court decisions against the saloon. A dozen 


or more years ago, a decision was rendered which 
pronounced a drink shop in a resident district of a 


city a nuisance, at the same time giving a manda- 
mus for the abatement of the nuisance, and enter- 
ing judgment for damages against the person 


whose property was used for this purpose. The 
findings of Judge Artman, however, are more 
sweeping than any previous court decision, and 
as the case proceeds to the court of last resort, it 
will be watched with absorbing interest not only 
by the persons involved in the contest, but by 
multitudes who have never taken any decided 
stand on the liquor question. 

For more than half a century there has been a 
fairly consistent line of judicial decisions pro- 
nouncing the liquor shop a promoter of evil, and 
contending that it is within the’police power of 
the state to absolutely abolish the drink traffic. In 
1847 the United States Supreme Court declared to 
this effect. Chief Justice Taney, and Justices 
McLain and Grier rendered decided opinions in this 
direction. For nearly forty years these decisions 
seem to have been forgotten. In the eighties new 
cases reached the highest court, only to be met by 
the same sort of judicial utterance. When the court 
in one of these cases declared that no state can ‘‘ bar- 
ter away the public health or the public morals;’’ 
when Justice Stephen J. Field, expressing the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, to the effect that 
‘‘there is no inherent right in a citizen to sell 
intoxicating liquor by retail; it is not a privilege 


of a citizen of the state or of a citizen of the 
United States;’’ not a few interested persons felt 
that possibly the courts {were the surest avenue 
through which the vulnerable spot in the liquor 
giant could be reached. The late William Jennings 
Demorest, of New York, spent a good deal of 
time and money in perfecting an anti-nuisance 
league, to secure court decisions against the saloon, 
on the ground of its being a nuisance, but his 
untimely death in 1896 stopped the development 
of the plan. Ada Bittenbender, a woman lawyer 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, was one of the pioneers in 
the contention, that every license law was neces- 
sarily unconstitutional. But the recent Indiana 
decision is the first substantial and practical effort 
made to find the Waterloo of the liquor traffic in 
the courts. 

Blackstone’s famous treatment of the privilege of 
personal liberty, is a most logical statement of 
the right of the people, through their law makers, 
to deal vigorously with those vices and lines of 
conduct, which while confined to the person may 
not be molested, but when made public, demand 
legal treatment and possibly suppression. Still 
Blackstone may not necessarily be quoted to sustain 
the decision of Judge Artman. However that may 
be, classing liquor selling with gambling and the 
lottery, the decision is bound to be upheld by 
every court of independent judgment before 
whom the case may pass. Whether the highest 
courts will conclude that a public traffic, which 
they all admit may constitutionally be prohibited, 
cannot constitutionally be licensed under the police 
power of the state, is a matter regarding which 
even lawyers will disagree. 

But suppose the court of last resort sustains the 
decision of Judge Artman, as is quite likely, 
where does that leave the crust of the liquor 
problem? With the people, as a matter of course, 
where it always was. When the people, because 
of carelessness or cupidity, refuse to exercise their 
constitutional rights, and do not demand that 
their representatives prohibit the liquor traffic, 
and the whole matter is thrown on the courts, 
some one must stand in the breach, for even courts 
are not self-acting bodies. It is in order to rejoice 
whenever judicial or other vantage ground is 
gained in the contest against the drink evil. But 
the people cannot shirk their responsibility. They 
must still see to it that the court decision, as well 
as the law, does not go by default. They must as 
citizens put the execution of law and the support 
of a righteous judiciary in the hands of honest, 
capable and concerned men. Government of the 
people cannot be shifted in this country to govern- 
ment by judicial decisions and court injunctions. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 
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PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


Within recent years much interest has been 
aroused in the subject of pensioning teachers, and 
considerable practical progress has been made in 
the direction of providing incomes for faithful but 
unfortunate or superannuated instructors. This 
movement is of course the outgrowth of a study of 
existing conditions, which are such that if a man 
chooses teaching as his life work, unless his in- 
come is supplemented by other business or by 
inherited surplus, he may usually look toward an 
old age of comparative poverty. The idea is 
further popularized by the thought that schools 
and colleges need not, from philanthropic motives, 
retain teachers whose active usefulness has passed, 
if they are well provided with retirement funds. 

But when all the present needs and the advan- 
tages of the pension plan are summed up, there 
remains another important view of the matter. 
If we accept at all the premise that war is necces- 
sary for defense and protection, pensions for 
soldiers are somewhat logical, since the men who 
go to the front forego the chances of business 
suecess and accept unusual risks to life and wage- 
earning ability. A movement to provide pensions 
for all poorly paid occupations, especially such as 
shorten the lives and working years of those who 
follow them, would be benevolent if not wise. 
The present pay of glass workers, miners and 
engineers is perhaps relatively commensurate with 
their actual contribution to the world’s work, and 
the exceptional risk of such callings could be com- 
pensated for by pensions. 

The profession of teaching offers no exceptional 
vital risk. The men who embrace it as a life work 
do so because they want to teach. Since the 
advancement of society is so dependent upon en- 
listment in the ranks of teachers, of men and women 
of the highest character and the largest ability, 
it is reasonable that we should fix a standard of 
income for the profession which will enable men 
desiring to spend their lives in this work, to do so 
without looking forward to certain indigence in 
their declining years, or becoming the recipients 
of bounty in some form. The income derived from 
teaching’ will probably never compare favorably 
with the return from a commercial calling, but 
many men have no desire to amass fortunes. All, 
however, desire to live comfortably, and to make 
adequate provision for misfortune and oldage. Is 
there any reason why the salaries paid to efficient 
teachers should not meet these legitimate demands? 

The pension movement proposes to provide for a 
condition that would rarely exist if teachers were 
properly compensated, and in so far as it re- 
moves from the public thought and conscience the 
care of fixing salary rates that will enable a man 
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to be independent, it is a hindrance rather than a 
help to the teaching profession. To substitute 
pensions for adequate compensation for value 
received, is like paying a debt due now witha 
long time note with no interest. Moreover, pen- 
sions when granted are usually burdened with all 
sorts of limitations as to eligibility, time and place 
of service, etc. While if a man’s life work entitles 
him to a life support, he ought to be untrammeled 
in doing his work where and how it seems fitting 
to him, and be paid for it as other men are, as he 
does it acceptably. 

In general, the habits of thrift and economy that 
characterize the management of families who are 
providing for their own future from a sufficient 
income, are more to be desired than the easily 
developed laxness as to minor matters of finance 
in families whose future is looked after by outside 
interests. The evils and abuses of the pension 
system where it now exists are quite as much in 


evidence as its frequently benign and helpful 
influences. 
It is a real condition of present need among 


teachers grown gray in faithful underpaid service 
that stimulates our interest in pensions. For 
these, we do not oppose the idea. -They are the 
unfortunate victims of unjust economic conditions 
in the past, and we must meet the results of such 
conditions as best we can, but if we allow the 
thought of teachers comfortably pensioned in their 
declining years to supplant the idea of.a move- 
ment to increase salaries and thus allow teachers 
to provide for themselves, we are turning our faces 
backwards, and crippling the development of 
educational institutions by offering bounty rather 
than just recognition to the men and women on 
whom we so largely depend to shape the future. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


As education, industry, Christianity advance, 
the feeling grows less and less among the people 
that war is needed. And so there is opposition in 
all nations against the aggrandizement of armies 
and navies.—Ohio State Journal. 


There is something really humiliating to the pa- 
triotic pride of any one who can see into the fu- 
ture, to watch the growth of the craze for militar- 
ism that seems to be developing into a national 
mania, while Congress pays not the slightest heed 
to the perpetuation of our forest resources, but is 
apparently in league with those who are greedily 
grabbing the remnants of our splendid public forests 


| under the timber and stone act, which Congress 


refuses to repeal.— Maxwell’s Talisman. 
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RICHARD HALL. 


[From a small booklet on ‘‘The Changed Warfare; Soldiers 
who laid aside the Outward Sword and became Soldiers of 


the Cross’’; published by Friends’ Tract Association, Lon- 


don, 15 Devonshire St., E. C., 2s. 8d. per 100.] 


Another ex-soldier of those days, who had exper- 
ience of fighting on both sides, was Richard Hall. 

Little is known of his early history; but that he 
was a trooper in the King’s Guards is known from 
an inscription on the fiy-leaf of his Bible, still in 
the possession of one of his descendants. 

‘*Probably a change in his religious opinions 
accounts for the Royalist becoming Roundhead; 
but a still further development, both religious and 
political, was the direct result of Richard Hall’s 
presence in the army which besieged Cockermouth 
Castle. 

‘*Very early indeed in the history of Quakerism, 
there were some in Cockermouth and the surround- 
ing villages who joined its ranks, and held meet- 
ings regularly, either in their own houses or in the 
open air. 

‘*In some way or other Richard Hall came under 
the influence of these Friends; their view of the 
Truth commended itself to him, and he straight- 
way withdrew from the Parliamentary Army, set- 
tled at Broughton, and became a member of the 
new Society.”’ 


JOSEPH HARDWOOD. 


Joseph Hardwood was born at Bolton about the 
year 1712, and entered the army at the age of 
twenty-one. He was converted, and convinced of 
the unlawfulness of war, when a soldier, and laid 
down his arms about the year 1747; was tried, and 
convicted, by martial law, but was pardoned by 
King George II., and joined the Society of Friends. 

Soon after this he was called to the ministry, 
and travelled through Ireland twice, through Scot- 
land and various parts of England, to the edification 
of Friends and others, ‘‘being of a very innocent 
life and conversation.’’ 





THE FALL OF MAN. 


The theological proposition that the transgression 
of one man ‘“‘brought death into the world and all 
our woe,’’ has recently claimed the attention of 
thousands who are following the international 
Sunday school lessons. It is an ancient fiction 
still taught perfunctorily as an essential part of an 
antiquated theology, but no longer taken seriously 
by the average man. It is possible that the child- 


ren of several generations of criminals might 
inherit a tendency to sin; but to modern intelli- 
gence it is preposterous to claim that the character 
and longevity of Adam’s remote posterity could be 











appreciably affected by the single violation of an 
unreasonable taboo; especially in view of the fact 
that he was not morally responsible at that time, 
having not yet acquired the ‘‘knowledge of good 
and evil.’’ Science, Gods latest revelation, has 
negatived the whole proposition by demonstrating 
that death was in the world ages before the 
advent of man, and by tracing with overwhelming 
evidence the evolution of our race from lower 
animal forms. We are an uplifted race, nota 
fallen one. 

Whatever may be found in later Scripture, the 
legend of Adam and Eve as given in Genesis is 
in harmony with the conclusion of science and 
affords no support to the long-accepted theological 
view of the origin of our supposed natural de- 
pravity. At first the man and woman are described 
as savages lower in the scale than any at present 
existing; absolutely naked; utterly devoid of 
shame; subsisting probably upon fruits, nuts, and 


| other uncooked food, and without ‘‘the knowledge 
| of good and evil’’ which is the starting point of 


culture, morality, and religion. They ate the 
magic fruit, and instantly ‘‘the eyes of both of 
them were opened’”’ to their degraded condition. 
They were able to distinguish between good and 
evil, and had ‘‘become as gods.’’ Here was no 
‘“*fall of man,’’ but a tremendous rise from the 
brute-level to ‘‘the awful verge of manhood.’’ 
Yahweh, angry at the violation of his taboo, 
cursed the serpent, the ground, and the man and 
woman; but, unlike the theologians, he had no 
word of malediction for their innocent posterity. 

This legend of the rise of man belongs to a class 
of stories which embody in narrative form the 
crude speculation of primitive philosophy in regard 
to various phenomena of interest. Just as Uncle 
Remus can tell a story to explain the absence of 
hair on the ’possum’s tail, so we have here an 
attempt to account for the habit of wearing clothes, 
and the superior knowledge which distinguishes 


| us from other animals; for the subordinate position 


of women in Oriental society; for the presence of 
weeds in our fields and the arduous labor required 
to extract a living from the soil; for the serpents’ 
peculiar method of progression, and for the an- 
tipathy to them which we share with our cousins 
the apes and have doubtless inherited from our 
simian ancestry. 

It remains to say a word in defence of the malign- 
ed serpent, who, of all the actors in the little 
drama emerges with most credit and fully sustains 
his ancient reputation for wisdom. Those who 
accuse him of deceiving the woman can point to 
no statement of his that was not verified; while 
Yahwehs’ claim that the tabooed fruit would cause 
death within twenty-four hours proved to be un- 
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founded. Fanciful attempts have been made to 
identify our good serpent,—‘‘the guide, philos- 
opher and friend’”’ of our first parents, with the 
devil, a malignant deity who was unknown to the 
Hebrews at the time the legend originated. In 
support of these efforts, an unwarranted inference 
is drawn from a passage in Revelation where the 
devil is called an ‘‘old serpent.’’ 

Bartow, Fla. SAMUEL 8. GREEN. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 9. Third month 2d. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right.—Gen. 18 : 25. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 18 : 16-33. 

In Abram’s time it was quite common for a 
man to have more than one wife. It is not strange, 
therefore that he took Hagar, Sarai’s handmaid, 
as a wife. When Abram was eighty-six years 
old a son was born to Hagar who was named 
Ishmael. When he was ninety and nine years old 
Jehovah again appeared to him ina vision and 
directed him to change his name from Abram to 
Abraham, because he was to havea great many 
descendants. And as a large number of these 


would be descendants of the child now promised 
to Sarai, her name was to be changed to Sarah, 


which means ‘‘princess.’’ At first Abraham and 
Sarah laughed at the idea that a son should be 
born to them in their old age, but afterward they 
believed the promise and rejoiced in it. 

As Abraham sat in the door of his tent, by the 
oaks of Mamre, he once more felt that Jehovah 
was very near to him. He raised his eyes and 
saw three men approaching. He invited them 
into his tent and directed Sarah to make cakes of 
fine meal, while he killed a calf for the strangers. 
After they had eaten, one of the men assured 
Sarah that a son would be born to her, and again 
she laughed; but the man reproved her and said: 
‘Is anything too hard for Jehovah?’’ Our lesson 
tells us what happened when the men rose up and 
looked toward Sodom. 

In studying the passage assigned for to-day we 
must bear in mind that it was written long after 
the events occurred. The story had been told by 
word of mouth and handed down from father to 
son, perhaps for generations, before it was ever 
written. It is probable that the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed by a volcanic erup- 
tion; as there was a great deal of wickedness in 
these cities it is not strange that the surrounding 
people thought that they were destroyed because 
of the sins of their inhabitants. 

The conversation between Abraham and Jehovah 
is interesting because it shows us the best side of 
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Abraham’s character, and leads us to see that he 
had a high conception of God. We have already 
seen that Abraham was a generous and kind- 
hearted man. He did not think it would be right 
to destroy the righteous along with the guilty. 
He realized that he was but dust and ashes com- 
pared with the Almighty but he would not be capable 
of such injustice as this, and so he did not think 
that God would, and asked, as if there were no 
doubt in his own mind, ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?’’ 

Abraham was interested in the city of Sodom 
for several reasons. It was here that his nephew 
lived and he had rescued the Sodomites from 
slavery. He had a kindly feeling towards them 
because he had befriended them. But aside from 
his personal interest he had a keen sense of jus- 
tice, and he felt that righteous men ought not to 
be put to death because their neighbors were 
wicked. 

In the working out of the laws by which the 
universe is governed, the good often suffer 
because of the evil-doing of others; and the wick- 
ed and careless and ignorant are often benefited 
by the acts of the good and wise. Many good 
people die before their time because their parents 
or grandparents disregarded the laws of health, or 
because they themselves have not taken proper 
care of their bodies. In time of earthquake or 
shipwreck or fire a mans’ life is not spared because 
it has been clean and virtuous, or destroyed be- 
cause it has been wicked. But right living helps 
to prolong life, and faith in the goodness and 
power of God is a protection against disease. It 
has been noted again and again, when there has 
been an epidemic of cholera or yellow fever, that 
those who were afraid of it were much more apt 
to take the disease than the ones who were brave 
and cheerful. 

The seed thought of our lesson is Abraham’s 
unselfishness. Ue was himself in no danger of 
destruction. He was concerned for others only. 
He had learned the great truth so well expressed 
by Whittier centuries after, 


‘*That to be saved is only this, 
Salvation from our selfishness.’’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The 
God’s Laws. The Rewards of the Righteous. 
ings of the Righteous. 


Workings of 
The Suffer- 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
are the meanings of the names Abraham, Ishmael and 
Isaac? What made the name of Isaac appropriate? How 
much younger was Sarah than Abraham? What promise 
did Jehovah make concerning Isaac (Gen. 17:19)? What 
promises concerning Ishmael (Gen. 17 : 20)? Find Mamre 
on the map. Describe the meal that Abraham gave to the 
strangers, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1907. 


VICARIOUSNESS. 

If one wishes to get a thing done satisfactorily 
one must do it one’s self and not trust to others. 
This is true in business and in industry and agri- 
culture. It is true as regards the people and 
their government. It is above all things true as 
regards the working out of one’s soul’s welfare 
and growth. No business, no farm, gets on well 
when left to the tender mercies of those who have 
no interest in it but their wages. Things go on 
most prosperously when the owner is at hand and 
takes the active management, if not an actual 
turn at times at the hard work. The decay and 
downfall of governments have in the past been 
preceded and accompanied by an indifference on 
the part of great masses of the people to public 
affairs and to their own interests as affected by 
the state of general welfare. To-day when we 
find that public funds have been misused for 
personal gain and public business neglected or 
only inadequately attended to and even public 
health undermined, it is a characteristic thing that 
great numbers of our citizens, especially those 
of best character and greatest efficiency, take no 
part in the primary elections of the parties with 
which they are nominally affiliated, and do not | 
vote. The great hope for improved conditions is 
in arousing the non-voters to an interest in public 
affairs and getting them to take a part in public 
activity. 

The burden of the message of the early Friends 
and of Friends to-day was and is that Christ is in 
his world to teach his people himself; that, being 
taught, every one has his responsibility personally 
and individually, and that we can not depend on 
another in these matters of religious life. This 
meant the doing away with the priesthood and 
even such vestiges of a priesthood as remained in | 
the salaried pastorate. In our weaker times we 
have perhaps fastened our eyes on the outward | 
part of it and been more opposed to the salary | 
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| tion and is continually confronting us. 
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than to the underlying evil. That is why perhaps 
those not so closely united with us, seeing good 
undoubtedly accomplished by those who maintained 
paid pastors, have been inclined to be impatient 
with us and to disregard our testimony. In this 


| way there has grown up an acquiescense in the 


habits of our neighbors and, what is far worse, 
the principle of individual responsibility and of a 
priesthood of all believers has been lost to view in 
some of its most important bearings. 

It is not difficult to refrain from employing 
preachers. The outward form is not difficult to 
observe. That is simply a more or less mechanical 
matter of the maintainance of discipline. The 


| maintainance of the principle in its inner signif- 


icance, on the other hand, is a matter by no means 
mechanical. It is a matter of every-day applica- 
When we 
remain away from meeting because there is not 
expected to be anything unusual or especially 


| interesting that day; when we sit idly in a meet- 


ing vaguely waiting for something to happen, we 
are violating the principle, and failing in the 
maintainance, of a free and universal ministry 
in an affirmative, positive way; while by helping 
to hire a preacher we would only be violating it in 
a negative way at most. If there is a school fund 
or other sum to be raised and we believe it is a 
good thing for Friends to do, and yet we stand by 
thinking that those better off than we will attend 
to it instead of taking our part however little, we 


| are really guilty of shifting our responsibility and 


of leaving our work for others todo. In one of 
our Friendly neighborhoods there has been a feel- 
ing that certain legislation was likely to be pushed 
through the State legislature by certain elements 
of the population of the towns and industrial 
centers that would be harmful if carried out in 
the farming districts. The farmers, instead of 
going to the capital or among the industrial work- 
ers and making their conditions and needs under- 
stood and insisting that they be provided for, felt 
aggrieved and wished toinsist that there be no 
legislation at all on the subject and that it be not 
agitated. This was in regard to child-labor 
which in the industrial districts, is said to be an 
evil, while on the farm it is a blessing. Likewise 
in regard to temperance legislation. In a recent 
legislature when a temperance measure was 
pending a representative of liquor interests could 
say that there had been very little or nothing 
heard in the legislative halls that would indicate 
that the people of the State wished a temperance 
bill passed. And this was true; yet there were a 
great many people in the State who were in full 
unity with the measure and would like to have 
seen it passed, who were sorely disappointed when 
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it did not pass. They had thought that somebody 
up there somewhere would attend to that, and 
so did not attend to their part of it. 

In so many ways this desire or willingness to 
be benefited without turning our hands in the 
matter shows itself that it comes near being the 
most dangerous tendency of our time. It is recog- 
nized in the world as the desire ‘‘to get something 
for nothing’ and it shows itself in the gambling 
mania and in more subtile, if on the outside less 
sordid and ugly, forms. With many of us who 
would not waste our time and endanger our integ- 
rity by rushing around after ‘‘bargains’’ in smaller 
things or in real estate or gold mines, and much 
less would be caught by anything akin to gambling; 
with many of us the roots of the thing are subtly 
present; and we are enjoying and are willing to 
enjoy both unconsciously, because we have become 
callous to our responsibilities, and also even willing- 
ly, many benefits that we are allowing others to 
bear the burden of. We may repudiate any belief 
in the orthodox doctrine of vicarious atonement 
and yet in actual life practice vicarious burden 
bearing and neglect to work out personally and 
individually our own spiritual welfare and growth. 








Two letters received on successive days are 
interesting when taken together. The first is 
from a minister in one of our meetings, who 
though not widely traveled among us, is respected 
and valued by all who know him, and is as follows: 
‘*You say, ‘We should be glad indeed to hear from 
any of our readers who feel that our position is the 
wrong one or that it might well be modified,’ in 
the editorial of Second month 9th. I thought, 
perhaps one who feels that your position is the 
right one might also write and express his ap- 
proval, which I do most heartily. I am sorry that we 
can not all accept Clement A. Griscom, Jr.’s state- 
ment that ‘‘the Society of Friends stands for belief 
in the possibility of individual conversion, Divine 
inspiration, for then we should understand how 
those now living could be inspired as well as the 
deceased Friends.’’ The other letter is as follows: 
‘‘Just after I had renewed my subscription to 
the Intelligencer for two years, there came the 
number containing that silly article from Newtown 
on the subject of ‘‘Cards, Dancing and the 
Theatre.’’ Had it appeared before I sent the four 
dollars I should certainly have not renewed. If 
that article accorded with the views of editors of 
the Intelligencer I would be sorry to know it.”’ 


The various temperance organizations in Penn- 
sylvania have virtually united on a local option bill 
to present to the State Legislature. Many of the 
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members of this legislature pledged themselves 
before their election to vote for such a bill if pre- 
sented. Many other members are favorable to it 
and will vote for it if encouraged to do so by their 
constituents. If every reader of the Intelligencer 
who believes that the enactment of such a measure 
would promote the public welfare will write now 
to the Assemblymen and Senator from his district, 
and to any others with whom he may be acquaint- 
ed, urging favorable action, the influence brought 
to bear would be very considerable. More effective 
still would be letters from Friends’ conferences, 
Friends’ associations, monthly meetings, and 
quarterly meetings. We trust that our Pennsyl- 
vania readers will keep themselves informed of the 
progress of the local option movement in the Leg- 
islature and take such action in the matter as 
seems to them best. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

Preparations for the National Peace Congress at 
New York in April are progressing rapidly. The 
Executive Committee mentioned in our last issue 
held a meeting at the City Club, New York, Jan- 
uary 7. Prof. Samuel T. Dutton was chosen chair- 
man, and Robert E. Ely, secretary. Committees 
on Program, Finance, Local Arrangements, Pub- 
licity, Working Men’s Meetings, Meetings with 
the Germans, Italians and other citizens of foreign 
birth, with school children, in the churches, etc., 
were provided for; also a General Advisory Com- 
mittee of at least one hundred prominent citizens, 
friends and leaders of the arbitration and peace 
movement in different parts of the country. The 
date of the Congress has been fixed for April 14-17. 
It will open with a great musical consecration ser- 
vice on Sunday evening, like that in Symphony 
Hall at the opening of the Boston Congress in 1904. 
The Executive Committee, the Committee on Local 
Arrangements and the New York Peace Society 
have opened a vigorous campaign of preparation 
for the Congress. Sunday evening meetings are 
being held in various churches, and so far have 
been large and enthusiastic. On the 7th inst. a 
dinner is to be given to the editors of the city by 
the New York Peace Society. We repeat what we 
urged in our last issue, that all interested organiza- 
tions throughout the country send a delegate or 
delegates to the Congress, and that arrangements 
be made for the holding of local meetings at the 
time for those who cannot go to New York. Let 

us make it a great national peace demonstration. 
Advocate of Peace. 


Preparedness for war is the great humbug of 
modern times.—Christian Register. 
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ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Abing- 


ton (near Jenkintown, Pa.), on Fifth-day, the 
ters and Elders having met the day before atell 
were Edwin Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., with- 


more Yearly Meeting, Henry W. Wilbur of Swarth- 
more, and Susan W. Foulke of Norristown, Pa. 
Of the business meeting the clerks were Joseph 
T. Foulke of Gwynedd, and Susan Jarrett of Hor- 
sham. There were no Friends present with 


Meeting, Phila., Edgar Kirby of Race Street 
Meeting, and others. 
all were present from Abington, Byberry and Hor- 
sham, and only three were absent out of the whole 
twenty-five. 
read and with answers which were in the usual 


form and phraseology. Abington reported improve- | 


ment in the attendance of Fifth-day meeting for 
worship. Byberry reported increased attendance 
at meetings for worship. Ellwood Roberts of 
Norristown felt that the answers to the queries had 
not been mere routine. He was thankful for the 
progress shown. 
forefathers stood for and their faithful lives for the 
two hundred years they had held meetings in that 


place, yet we of the present generation have oppor- | meetings that have been maintained with but 


tunities they did not have, and it is for us to im- | 


prove them. Henry W. Wilbur said, that when- | lows the meeting, so that there is no tardiness 


ever we cease to be indifferent we shall not have 
any difficulty in dealing with our differences. 
glory in our heritage and it is right that we should, 
but it will slip away from us if we are not faithful 
as our fathers were faithful. 
can be maintained in vitality when a considerable 


number of its members are attenders of its meet- | 


ings only on special occasions and at funerals and | by Mary 


weddings. Nathaniel Richardson said that the en- 


deavor had naturally been to make our Friendly | girls. 


| girls from 11 to 13 years, was taught by Ida Eves. 


had been too successful, so that many with whom | Edith Eves, in the absence of the regular teacher 


Jesus mingled, if they were to come among us | 


religion recognized as respectable; and in this we 


would by no means feel at home. So occupied are 
overlooking the more important part, salvation. 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
The old man said to the young man, ‘‘ My son, 
I have had a great many hard times in my life, 
and most of them didn’t happen.’’ 
—Christian Register. 
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| routes one chooses. 
in the limits of Nottingham Quarterly and Balti- | 


| some day will be). 
Of the representatives called | 


The Ist, 2nd, and 8th Queries were | 


While recognizing all that the | 
‘ summer time. 


We | 


No religious body | 





[Second month 23, 1907. 


WITH MILLVILLE FRIENDS. 
The journey from Philadelphia to Millville in 


| Columbia County, Pa., to those Friends who have 
Seventh of Second month, at 10 a.m., the Minis- | 


not often made it, seems quite an undertaking; 


_and, indeed, one does need to be prepared for a 
a.m. The speakers in the meeting for worship | 


long journey whichever one of the three possible 
Going the longest way (via 
Harrisburg) nearly all the day till eight or nine 
at night is consumed. By the shortest way (via 
the Schuylkill Valley Division of the Pennsylvania 
R. R.) one has to stop over night on the road. By 


| the third way (via Reading to Bloomsburg) there 
| is a drive of ten or twelve miles at the end. The 
minutes, but besides those mentioned as having | 
part in the meeting for worship, several were | 
present from other quarterly meetings, including | 
Robert Ambler and wife of Green Street Monthly | 


scenery is fine whether through the anthracite 
coal regions, or among semi-arable hill country, 
or along the glorious Susquehana (that finest of all 
rivers tho not as well known to tourists as it 
If one is well provided with 
good reading and with a disposition for the time to 
be content to sit still and enjoy life as it comes along, 
such a journey is good for an over-busy Friend 
and its restfulness is like to be long remembered. 
It is well to arrive on Seventh-day and so be 
with the Friends over First-day. On this par- 
ticular First-day there were about fifty present at 
meeting, a rather smaller attendance than usual, 


| quite a number having seized the opportunity of 


the good sleighing to drive to certain pleasant 
places that are more or less inaccessible over the 
country roads except when there is snow or in the 
There was a silent meeting except 
for the words of the visitor. This is one of the 


little home preaching. The First-day school fol- 


problem. All the scholars had been at meeting and 
the meeting, after a few minutes of handshaking 


| and conversation, simply resolved itself into a 


school. Charles Eves is the superintendent and 
Edith Y. Eves the secretary. There are seven 
classes. No. 1, aclassof very small beginners, two 
or three in number this winter morning, is taught 
Sands. No. 2, taught by S. Jenny 
Kester, was made up of a dozen little boys and 
The next class, of four or five boys and 


taught the class of eight older girls and boys. 


| There were three adult classes: Myra Eves teaches 
we with being respectable that we are in danger of | 


a class of four or five young married people, R. 


| Anna Kester leads a class of fifteen older people, 


and John Kester has a class of five or six of the 


| same age. All of the classes are studying Friends’ 


lesson leaves on the Bible as Literature, except 
Nos. 1 and 2, who are using lessons in Scattered 
Seeds, and No. 3 who use the Life of Jesus 


| for Younger Classes. {After the busy half hour in 





Second month 23, 1907.' 
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the classes the school gathered together for general 
exercises which consist of sentiments in response 
to roll-eall and readings by members of the schcol 
(this morning set aside for some remarks by the 
visitor). 

The afternoon gave opportunity for becoming 
better acquainted with Friends in their homes and 
for some sleighride exploration in the teeth of the 
wind of the beautiful valley closed in by hills in 
the midst of which Millville is located. In the 
evening a meeting was held with the Friends’ 
School Committee when relevant and irrelevant 
educationa | matters were talked over. 


Greenwood Seminary, Friends’ School, Millville, Pa. 


Second-day was spent in visiting Greenwood | 


Seminary, the Friends’ school which is under the 
care of a monthly meeting committee with some 
co-operation of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education. The, local committee 
in charge of the school consists of: William 


Masters, chairman; Emily H. Eves, secretary; | 


Sarah Reece, Frank Heller, Wilmer W. Kester, 
Eves, Willis B. Eves, Julia Christian. 


Kitchen. There are twenty-five pupils, every one 
of whom was present. This little school, which is 
an excellent one under the efficient management 


ing boarding school. Greenwood Seminary was 
once under the managementof William Burgess, 
and has had some of our best known Friendly 
educators at its head, among others Henry Russell. 
That was in the days before the State Normal was 
established in Bloomsburg, ten miles away. Now 
the older boys and girls go there and to George 





ace . | their separate groups. 
of the present principal, seems somewhat lost in | I — 


th i ildi f th flourish- | : ’ ; iar 
© great rambling buildings of the ones Souris | schools of their neighbors, being isolated as they 





School. There are also township high schools 
springing up all about. It is felt that there can 
never again be any thing more than a very local 
select school in the old buildings. There is, how- 
ever, a place in such a section as Millville and its 
surroundings for a Friends’ school of the best 
type, and when someone with the concern to 
make it so comes along there may again be a school 
in the Greenwood Seminary buildings, known far 
about among the hills and valleys of Columbia and 
neighboring counties. The school now has in 
attendance all the children of Friendly parentage, 
with perhaps one exception. This can hardly 


(Courtesy of Millville Tablet.) 


be said of any other Friends’ school even in the 

more thickly settled Friendly neighborhoods. 
Second-day evening there was a regular meeting 

of the First-day school teachers’ normal class. 


| This was carried on in an efficient and businesslike 


manner under the leadership of the Superintendent, 
Charles Eves. The subject now being studied is 


| Seripture geography, and the work is being done 
Paschal L. Eves, Narcissa M. Henrie, Preston | in a most thorough manner. 
The prin- | 


cipal is Edith Y. Eves and her assistant, Clark E. | sabbath School Association, but this study group 


This line of work is 
taken up with the co-operation of the County 


is made up exclusively of Friends, other denom- 
inations taking up the work in the town having 
The Friends here find 
great help in this association with the Sunday 


are from any other First-day school of Friends. 


| The excellent work they are doing in Bible study 
| and preparation for teaching in the First-day 
| school seems to be more thoroughgoing 
| efficient than in any other of our Friendly neigh- 


and 


borhoods with which the writer is familiar. 
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The visit was brought toaclose next day with a 
ten mile sleigh ride, down through a beautiful 
valley shut in by kigh hills. The thermometer 
stood at four below, but the travelers being well 
wrapped up, well protected from the wind by the 
hills on each side, and having much to see and to 
talk of, the ride made one feel that the winter after 
all is the time to go for a few days into the country 
rather than to leave it till the sweltering summer 
time. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

I want to express my most cordial unity with 
the editorial in the issue of Second month 9th. I 
believe you are quite right in giving place to views 
that may not altogether measure up to the standard 
of Light, Faith and Truth as seen and possibly 
realized by a few of our more earnest and devoted 
witnesses. Amusements have place in every home 
blessed with children. Choice must be made and 
intelligent discrimination exercised. Every faculty 
is strengthened and disciplined through exercise. 
The loving, watchful interested parents will not 
try to guide and train the child in the same man- 
ner they were led. Souls grow. Light increases. 
New thoughts bring new power and consciousness 
of life in new relations. Turn on the light. Lead 
patiently, lovingly, persistently, with frequent re- 
minder of the Master’s exhortation, “‘If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and 
ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’’ Children must choose not by compul- 
sion but with free choice. Living in the light of 
a loving, sympathetic home they will likely choose 
the more excellent way. ‘‘I come not to destroy 


but to fulfill.’’ 


Poukeepsie, N. Y. LA VERGNE F. GARDNER. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The current issue of The Westonian (the monthly 
paper of Westtown Friends’ Boarding School) is 
devoted to farming. ‘‘Westtown,’’ says the Editor, 
‘‘is in the country, has a large farm, and further- 
more, draws a considerable number of her pupils 
from farms. The problem is vitally connected 
with Westtown’s relation to her work. Have we 
yet outgrown the idea that a boy ‘‘may have too 
much brains to waste on the farm?”’ 

Some of the articles we would like to reprint in 
later issues of the Intelligencer. The titles are: Im- 
pressions of Farming, The Business Side of Farm- 
ing, Is Life on a Farm Desirable and Can Farming 
be Made to Pay? The Teacher and the Farm (by 
J. Henry Bartlett of Friends’ Select School, Phila. ). 








The Westonian is published at Westtown, Pa., 
and may be had for $1.00 a year or 10 cents a 
number. 


‘‘The Treasury of Sacred Song’’ (Oxford Press) 
is a comforting and friendly little volume. Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, its editor, has selected 423 poems 
from the English lyrics of four centuries. His 
high taste has secured a book that contains little of 
the dull and jejune verse that goes under the name 
of ‘‘religious poetry.’’ In his choice of the poems 
themselves, as well as in his introductions and 
notes, the editor displays a catholic judgment, giv- 
ing poems by Spenser, Milton, Herrick, Vaughan, 
Wordsworth, Blake, and the three Tennyson 
brothers, as well as hymns by the devotional 
authors, Wesley, Watts, Bishop Ken, Cardinal 
Newman, Keble and Lyte. The book is very grace- 
fully bound; its rich contents will be a revelation to 
those who have been wearied by the mild plati- 
tudes of uninspired authors of ordinary ‘‘devo- 
tional songs.”’ 

To possess Milton’s Poems in the integrity of 
Milton’s own old-fashioned spelling is now made 
possible by the Oxford Press edition, edited by H. 
C. Beeching. It brings the reader very near to 
the noble poet to read him in his 17th Century 
form. We have always retained Spenser’s own 
spelling and have thereby entered into his quaint 
and beautiful spirit the more truly. The old 
classics should never come under the banal touch 
of spelling reformers. Aside from this important 
consideration, the Oxford edition of Milton (as of 
Wordsworth, lately reviewed here) is a most de- 
sirable book by reason of its employment of India 
paper, rendering it light and compact. 


The worst phase of a perverted insurance busi- 
ness is the excessive cost to the poorest people. 
“4 —Christian Register. 


THE PEACE OF NIGHIT. 


At sunset when the colors plash and glow 
Tingeing the park and meadow lands with pink, 
The country lies enthralled beneath the spell 
Of the beauty of the western light 

Which ushers in the quiet night. 


The silent darkness falls on a tired land 
Which, weary of the glaring light of day, 
Is blessed by the gentle touch of sympathy, 
That brings to men graciously release 
From earthly things, and gives—Peace. 


The Peace of Night! Can he comprehend 
That Peace, who has not felt the throbbing power 
Of an inmutable Destiny? 
In the face of fear comes courage 
To endure the brilliant stare of day, 
To travel steadily our onward way. 
Marion E, Dopp. 
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BIRTHS. 


BELL.—At Bayside, L.I., Second month 18th, 1907, 
to Brinton Chambers and Helen Gillies Bell, a son who is 
named Brinton Chambers Bell. 

BOND.— At Rutherford, N. J., First month 30th, 
1907, to Edwin Powell and Winifred Rose Bond, a son, 
who is named Wilfred Rose Bond. 





DEATHS. 


GRISCOM.—William B. Griscom, Jr. First month 7th, 
1907, son of William B. and Mary L. Griscom of Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Second month 
10th, 1907, Amos Lippincott, of Asbury Park, aged nearly 
56 years. He was a son of the late Chalkley and Phebe 
Lippincott, of Mullica Hill. 

MULLIGAN :—Suddenly at Plainfield, N. J., Second 
month 13th, 1907, Maria L., widow of William Mulligan, 
in her 88rd year. After her marriage, she resided in 
Liverpool and Chester, England. We recall a delightful 
day spent with her, in historic Chester, in 1875, when 
her bright conversation had the addition of music from her 
daughter, Addie, then unmarried. In all her subsequent 
trials, the death of her noble husband, her daughter’s 
impaired health and death, a few years after marriage, 
dear Maria, sweetly accepted her bereavements, with 
Christian resignation. 

After her widowhood, she made her home in America, 
largely with nieces and nephews, who all vied in affec- 
tionate interest to make her declining years happy. 

She was favored to sustain a successful operation for 
double cataract, securing a restoration of sight, and afford- 
ing added happiness, in extended reading, and meeting her 
friends. Even when much abridged of sight, she attended 
our meetings, and was a truly concerned Friend. 

At the funeral on the 16th, from ‘‘The Margaret’’ 
superintended by William Angel and his daughters, who 
were serviceable in promoting her comfort, loving nieces, 
and nephews, from far and near gathered to pay the last 
tribute to the aged Aunt, the last link of the large Clark 
family of years ago. The testimonies borne were truth- 
ful portrayals,of a quiet, consecrated life, and the occasion 
was felt and expressed to be helpful and edifying to the 
living. The interment was in Friends’ Cemetery, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. o B. BR. 

PARRY.—On First month 28th, 1907, Elizabeth S. 
Parry, in the 6lst year of her age. Interment from her 
late home, Warminster, Pa.,on Second month Ist. 

WILLETS.—At her home, Purchase, N, Y., Second month 
9th, 1907, Anna B., widow of the late Edward Willets, 
in the 83rd year of her age. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I have just been reading the editorial in your last issue 
and I must say I very much regret to learn that any of 
our members should discontinue the paper because you 
allowed all sides of our much beloved Society to be heard 
from. As dear Aunt Mary Lippincott once said in one of 
our large meetings, our minds are as different as our 
faces, but if we exercise the spirit of charity and forbear- 
ance the world is large enough for all; or as Abraham 
Lincoln said ‘‘With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.’’ In early life I knew of a case at the meeting I 
attended where there were a few very low tomb stones in 
the grave yard adjoining the meeting house which was 
contrary to the views of some of the members. In some 
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mysterious manner the stones were exhumed and broken in 
the night. I feel we must bear and forbear, else we are 
not true followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

Our early Friends suffered even unto death, purely on 
account of the intolerant spirit in the world then, but it 
does seem to me that in this Twentieth Century we should 
live and let live; this is an age when people will do their 
own thinking. 

There are ai least one or two contributed articles in 
this week’s issue which do not correspond with my views, 
but I feel that they may meet the witness in some other 
souls more worthy than my own, hence I do not condemn 
them. If we had an iron-clad code of faith there are 
some things in our Discipline which would have to be 
changed, or else some of the members resign, as I said to 
one of our members in First-day school to-day who agreed 
with me. 

A comparatively small number of us can see eye to eye 
upon all subjects, but if we exercise the true Christian 
spirit of forbearance we can get along in harmony. ‘‘As 
iron sharpenth iron, so does the countenance of a man, his 
friend ;’’ if we all should agree upon all points what a funny 
world it would be. We receive a sort of inspiration from 
each other. I once heard one of our most valuable and 
useful members say she reveled in discussion in that it 
gives one something to think of and ponder, provided the 
discussion is conducted in a Christian, loving spirit for the 
good of all concerned. Personally I feel that the Jntel- 
ligencer is conducted in a thoroughly Christian and Friendly 
manner. We all know you cannot publish everything that 
will suit the views of everybody. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





Perhaps it might encourage some of the meetings to note 
that our meeting (Unionville, Chester Co., Pa.) which 
had gone down quite a while has revived again and is more 
largely attended now than it ever was in the past. That 
while we have no minister we never have an entirely 
silent meeting. More than one have already given us a 
few good thoughts. We have been favored with the 
attendance of Caroline Worth of West Chester, Edward A. 
Pennock, of Chatham and others whose ministry was very 
acceptable. 

I am thankful that tho I have passed my 80th milestone 
some time ago, I am still able to get to meeting. The 
older I get the more I appreciate the J/ntelligencer, and 
the less the sensational dailies. 

I have outlived most all of my school mates of 70 years 
ago, and am very good for nothing, but I still enjoy reading 
such literature as the Independent. 

JAacoB W. HARVEY. 





The oldest Ackworth Old Scholar and the oldest member 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, [Arch St.], Eliza Yeates, 
passed away at Malvern, Pennsylvania, on the 14th ult., 
within about six months of attaining her hundredth year. 
Though it is reported of her that when atschool she was 
‘“stubborn,’’ and ‘‘refused to learn Friends’ principles,’’ 
the principles appear to have permeated her life in another 
way. She is said to have been the founder of the first 
negro college—The Friend (London). 





A Friend writes from the far West, ‘‘I am pleased 
to see the International S. S. Lessons given this year with 
explaniations from Friends’ standpoint. And I was sorry 
to see the article in favor of dancing, cards, etc., but con- 
cluded it was for the purpose of drawing out argument on 
the opposite side of the question, which it seems to have 
done.”’ 
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‘*Passive Resistance Day’’ is to be celebrated at White- 
fields, London, on the 5th inst., commencing at 12 noon. 
Among the speakers are Dr. J. Rendel Harris, P. W. 
Wilson, M. P., and C. Silvester Horne. 


The Friend (London). 













past relaxed to such an extent, that there is not a vestige 


of a hedge, or an enclosure, as an excuse for our con- 
tinuance.’’ 






































CHILD’S CHOICE vs. ADULTS’ AUTHORITY. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


The New York Yearly Meeting Committee on Education, 
invite thee and thy friends to a Conference to be held in 
the Friends’ Seminary, 226 East 16th Street, New York, 
Seventh Day, Third Month, 2nd. 

The afternoon session will be from 3 to 5 and will be 
devoted to the consideration of the Child’s Choice vs, the 
Adults’ Authority, in the question of studies. This in 
reference to the elective system in the preparatory school. 

The evening meeting will be from 7.30 to 9.30 and will 
be given to the question of the Child’s Choice vs. the 
Adults’ Authority in the matter of discipline, Whether 
to suggest the right conduct and leave the decision to the 
child, or to give commands that will be enforced. All are 
invited to the supper which will be served at 6. Kindly 
advise Alice Palmer, 226 East 16th Street, New York, 
before Second month 26th, as to thy being present for 
supper, 

On behalf of the Committee. 

WILL WALTER JACKSON, Chm. 





Through the kind provision of Barrow and Geraldine 
Cadbury an interesting development in the Sunday School 
world is being arranged at Bourneville, in the shape of a 
training college for teachers. A commodious house has 
been secured in the neighborhood, and is to be opened for 
work shortly. The superintendence of the practical work 
will be in the hands of Miss Archibald, and Mr. Archibald 
will lecture on ‘‘Psychology,’’ ‘‘Methods of Teaching,’’ 
ete, The charge for the boarding of students will be 
placed very low, and there will be no tuition fees. The 
school is to be worked in associatin with the Sunday School 
Union.—The Friend (London). 












































In a recent letter from Martha Schofield she mentions 
the trouble she has because Friends do not put their names 
in the barrels sent. As the scrap enclosed seemed to be 
from a barrel sent by New York Friends for which I feel 
partly responsible, I feel free to send this extract to the 
Intelligencer—‘‘I unpacked several barrels yesterday, and 
I would be saved so -much trouble if they were marked in 
two places and where from. How canI write that a barrel 
is received when the enclosed is all that is left on the 
barrel? not one word inside tho I wasted time hunting. 
The bill of lading we get from agent here never tells 
where from. I ask continually to please do it even if 
only with lead pencil on the barrel ‘‘where from.’’ It 
makes me most ‘‘lose my religion’’ to hunt and hunt when 
one minute at the other end would save me so much, and 
I am so very busy. It is hard to keep smooth, when 
someone writes ‘‘I sent thee a barrel two years ago, and, 
it has never been acknowledged.’’ Perhaps the sender 
put in no name, so it had to go among the ‘‘unknown,’’ 
Just ask Friends why they can not use two cards on 
freight that has to come 700 miles.’’ 

After this please be more careful than we have been in 
the past. 























FRIENDS’ CENTRAL OLD PUPILS. 


The Old Pupils’ Association, of Friends’ Central School, 
Phila., is taking an active interest in the lecture field this 
season. Their midwinter entertainment, which was 
announced for the 2nd was successfully held at Association 
Hall, Ruth McEnery Stuart and Leland Powers being the 
leading lights on that occasion. 

The Association now announces a very interesting illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. Wm. P. Wilson, Director of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, who will talk on the 
subject of our Insular Possessions, their Government, 
Present Condition and Progress. Dr. Wilson has traveled 
extensively through Porto Rico, the Sandwich Islands and 
the Philippines, in some cases performing governmental 
duties, and in the course of his travels has secured a large 
number of beautiful photographs, some of which will be 
exhibited on the screen. 

The Old Pupils’ Association extends a hearty invitation 
to every member of the Association, to every member of 
meeting and to every interested friend or patron of the 
school, to be present and enjoy the talk which we are 
assured is of great interest. 

It is hoped that a large audience will be present and all 
friends are invited to spread the news and to extend this 
invitation for Sixth-day evening, the first of Third month, 
promptly at 8 o’clock. 
























ANNA M. JACKSON. 








A First-day school was organized last First-day at 
Unionville, Chester Co., to meet at the close of meeting 
for worship, 








Next First-day the 24th, Elizabeth Lloyd expects to 
attend First-day Meeting at Medford, N. J., at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 

























The article on Amusements, written by Clement Acton 
Griscom, Jr., and published in the Intelligencer of Second 
month 9th, I can most heartily unite with. 






Mary SINGLEY. 



















A Friend of Toronto, Can., writes:—The companion- 
ship of Friends’ Intelligencer to me is very enjoyable. 
The views expressed in communications, tho somewhat 
divergent, may not suffer from kindly criticism. They 
serve to reveal to some extent the atmosphere of the 
different members, and localities, of friends. The last 
number was to me of special interest, if only for the one 
article (on amusements) written by C. A. Griscom, Jr., 
whose sentiments expressed to my mind, a most reasonable 
attitude, one which other larger bodies of religionists are 
more seriously considering. I very much regret to see the 
bands which have evidently been too tightly drawn in the 
















GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Second month 2nd, the third num- 
ber of the lecture course was given by Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds who delivered a most able address on American 
Diplomacy in which-he paid high tribute to American 
diplomats and to their methods of dealing with foreign 
nations. 

The following Scotch program was given by the Whittier 
Literary society Second month 9th: 

Piano solo, Medora Leedom; recitation, ‘‘Pipes of 
Lucknow,’’ Ethel Shreiner; music, Wm. Jenkins; recita- 
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tion, ‘‘Auld Robin Grey,’’ Frances Smith; reading, ‘‘His 
Mother’s Sermon,’’ Katherine Graham; music by the 
Quartette; recitation, ‘‘The Courting of Snowheads’ 
Bell,’’ Clyde Chase. ‘‘Lochinvar,’’ a pantomimic farce, 
given by members of the society, was preceded by the read- 
ing of the poem by Miriam Allen. The Whittier Greenleaf 
was read by its editor, Russell Tylor. Second month 16th, 
a recital, the fourth number of the lecture course, was 
given by Gertrude C. Smith, a former teacher at George 
School, as reader, assisted by Gordon Harwood Graves, a 
member of the George School faculty, who gave two 
musical selections with interpretations. H.. B:.K. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL NOTES. 
[From the Schofield School Bulletin, Aiken, S. C,] 


THE FAIR. 


Our Annual Xmas Fair was held Saturday, Dec. 22. For 
several weeks we have been saving the best of everything 
that came in the barrels for this great occasion. Boards 
were put around the chapel, on barrels, for counters and 
teachers and pupils appointed to the different departments 
as sales-people. The splendid new shoes, sent us some 
time ago by Wagener Bros. of Penna., made the shoe table 
popular and attractive in appearance as well. The coats, 
pants and vests, sent by John Shrigley from Williamson 
School, furnished lively trade for the salesmen at the 
counter. The toys delighted the hearts of all. The fancy 
articles were sold in two hours time, and many bargains 
were made in the ladies’ dress and suit department, while 
the milliners had a share too. In all $103 was made. The 
students made excellent salesmen and entered into it with 
a spirit of animation and good will. One girl, who was 
inclined to be mischievous and yet really wanted to do 
something, put on some of the coats and walked around the 
room as a model. When she saw a woman whom she 
thought her coat might fit, she went up to her and touch- 
ing her on the arm would say, ‘‘ Lady, this coat is for sale, 
don’t you think it looks well?’’ Her argument proved 
effective in most every case; the mischievous light in her 
eyes, adding pleasure and zest to the bargain for both buyer 
and seller. The day was profitable and pleasant and we 
thank all who sent barrels in time for the occasion. 

One of our boys was asked what he wanted Santa Claus 
to bring him. He replied, ‘‘Anything he wants to. 
glad of anything.’’ 

XMAS AT THE SCHOOL. 


We had beautiful spring-like weather until about three 
days before Xmas when it turned cold, and on Xmas morn- 
ing the thermomenter registered 18degrees. The sky was 
clear and beautiful however and we felt that the snappy 
bracing air was good. It made those of us from the North 
feel more at home; while these poor children of the South 
shivered and hovered around the hearth-fires. 

A. T. Evanson of Phila., sent us as he always does, a box 
of soap. The George School generously and kindly sends 
us five dollars each year for the children. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Soutter, friends from Cedar Rapids who winter here, 
send us half barrel of apples. With the $5.00 we bought 
65 yards and had towels cut and hemmed in the sewing 
room; then on Xmas eve, our Santa’s assistants got 
together and wrapped for each boarding student a towel, 
some cards, (that had come in barrels during the year) a 
cake of soap and an apple. Long strings were left to the 
packages and on the evening. of Xmas day, these packages 
were put into big pans and. covered over with towels form- 
ing pies, with strings hanging out. \ After games had been 
indulged in, these pies were brought into the dining room; 
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the children circled around these pies and each one pulled a 
string. It was real fun to watch their pleasure in opening 
them, and they were as pleased as could be with their new 
possessions. 

The Friends at Swarthmore sent us a barrel of sweet 
meats, but it had not come, so we are anticipating a New 
Year’s feast. 

Early in the fall the Williamson School gave a great 
number of coats and vests, and in one of the barrels that 
came we found a lot of small leather purses—so Santa. put 
a vest at each boy’s plate for breakfast, and a purse for the 
girls. This amused them, but gave great delight. They 
had chicken for dinner, and with their own happy tempera- 
ments the day was a succession of joys to them. 

We wish to thank all of our friends for their kind 
thoughts of us at this time, and those especially who helped 
make our happiness complete. 

The students and teachers enjoy the present method much 
more than the old time tree—with names read out as gifts 
were dispersed, and in M. S’s family the Pie only requires 
one gift, where several would be needed to go around. 

INDUSTRIES. 


To give our readers some idea of what we are doing in 
these departments we have reduced to dollars and cents the 
amount of work done during December: 

Blacksmith, Wagon and Carriage dept. ,$189.05; Harness 
making and repairing, $69.80; Carpenter, Upholstering and 
Cabinetwork, $128.16; Printing Office, $60.00. 

We have ordered an up-to-date improved rubber tire- 
setting machine and will be prepared in the future to do 
all kinds of work in that line. 

Our Printing Office has been handicapped by lack of 
type, but we have just sent in an order for a part of the 
necessary supply of type and printing material which will 
enable us to maintain our reputation for any and all kinds 
of first-class printing. . 

On the school farm we have oats and rye growing and 
doing splendidly. The latter part of December we set out 
four thousand cabbage plants which are doing remarkably 
well. We have a fine garden in which you will find cab- 
bages, collards, turnips, spinach, radishes, 
other edibles now ready for the table. 

We have made and sold 105 gallons of cane syrup of the 
finest quality and will have more to sell before the year is 
out. Taking it altogether you will not find more conscien- 
tious, skilled or experienced foremen, either North or 
South, than we have at the Schofield School. 

NOTES. 


The weather during the holidays was cold but for the 
most part clear. Excepting that week we have had so far 
an old-fashioned Southern winter—the air soft and balmy 
with flowers blooming all of the time and the songs of 
birds filling the whole out-of-doors with joy and gladness 
making light the heart, and life seem one hymn of Thanks- 
giving. 

We have about 250 pupils in school this year; eighty-one 
are boarders, forty-one being girls and forty boys. One 
litlte boy eleven years old came from New York and some- 
times feels himself very important as he has been over- 
heard telling the other boys what the people do in New 
York. It is gratifying to the matron and others inter- 
ested, to note the care and responsibility the older boys 
manifest toward these little ones. It seems to give them 
pleasure to be allowed to ‘‘father’’ with a kindly over- 
sight. 
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Sarah W. Shepherd, Thro. A. J., N. Y.,. $2.00; 
Katherine Pearsall, $5.00; Albert R. Lawton, $2.00; Lydia 
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A. Haines, N. Y., $1.00; C. E. Clevenger, Va., $3.00; 
C. L. Locke, Mass., $1.00; F. D, S. Class thro Mary Wil- 
lets, N. Y., $6.00; C. F. Wessels, N. Y., $1.00; 
Sheppard, N. Y., $5.00; George School Students, 
Christmas, $5.00; Philan. Com. Indiana Y. Mtg., $23.00; 
Anna M. W. Champion, Pa., $2.00; C.S. Scattergood, Pa., 
for Bulletin, $1.00; Mary W. Stephens, N. J. $20.00; Mary 
E. Hoxie, N. Y., $5.00; Com. Phil. Labor Wilmington M. 
M., Del, $56.68; Henry E. Pellew, Aiken, S. C., $15.00; 
E. M. Bunting, and J. R. B. Moore, Bulletin, $5.00; E. M. 
Bunting, N. Y., $15.00; Elizabeth Powell Bond, N. J., 
$1.00; Margaret W. Hardy, Ind., $5.00; Mrs. Harriet G. 
Bartlett, Mass., Frgt. $1.00. 


BARRELS 

1 bbl., M. L. S. Sutton, N. Y.; 1 bbl., L. A. Haines, N. 
J.; 1 bbl., Mrs. J. A. Shirgley, Pa.; 1 bbl., Joseph Wil- 
lits, N. J.; 1 bbl., Trenton Prep. Mtg. Philan. Com., 
N. J.; 2 bbl., Newtown Prep. Mtg., Pa.; 1 bbl., North 
A. St. Friends, thro Caroline Hall, Ind.; 1 bbl., ‘‘The 
Readers’’ thro Raymond Roberts, N. J.; 1 bbl., Mary Anna 
Reese, Md.; 2 bbl., Makefield Prep. Mtg., Pa.; 1 bbl., 
Mrs. Geo. D. Paraish, Pa.; 2 bbl., Sarah Paxon’s estate, 
Pa.; 1 box, Sarah Paxon’s estate, Pa.; 1 box, N. I. Butter- 
worth, Ohio; 1 box, Mrs. E. B. Moore, Pa.; 2 
Wagener Brothers, N. Y. 


Anna 
Pa., 


boxes, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MICKLETOWN.—tThe regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was opened Second month 2nd, 1907, 
by the president reading extracts from Henry W. Wilbur’s 
‘Quakerism of To-day,’’ followed by Etta T. Carter read- 
ing from ‘‘Glimpses Through Life’s Windows,’’ a chapter 
on ‘‘Heroic Faithfulness.’’ A card was read from Fredrick 
P. Suplee acknowledging the receipt of our annual remit- 
tance to General Conference. Omar Heritage gave the 
current topics. The question of the evening was ably 
answered by Hannah L. Peaslee. After several beneficial 
remarks by some of our members, and the report of the 
literary committee for next meeting, the association | 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


2nd mo. 28rd (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, in Chicago, IIl., 
at 10.30 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 2 p. m. 


Ave., at ll a. m. 
2nd mo. 24th 


.adjourned_to meet Third month 2nd, 


| hero to excite their enthusiasm, 


West Philadelphia meeting (35th and | 
Lancaster Ave). at 11 a. m. 

2nd mo. 24th (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 

2nd mo. 24th (ist-day). 
Meeting, White Plains, 
home of Anna Griffen, 39 S. Lexington | 


(1lst-day) .—Young 


1907. Number 
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present, 24. ’ 

NEW GARDEN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met First month 27th, at the home of Emma H. Mercer. 
The president called the meeting to order and read the 13th 
chapter of Corinthians, after which ‘‘Come in the Golden 
Glow of Youth’’ was sung and the minutes read. A letter 
from George A. Walton was read and held for consideration. 
Mary L. Harper read an interesting paper on the life of 
Elizabeth Newport, who ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh.’’ I. 
Frank Chandler followed with an excellent paper on ‘‘ Judge 
not that ye be not judged; but if ye judge, judge righteous 
judgment: and who shall be the judge?’’ 

Sara A. Schrader contributed many interesting current 
topics and Marion C. Thompson read a lengthy account of 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations, sent by the 
secretary at Norristown. After roll call and the usual 
response with sentiments, ‘‘Look on the Sunny Side’’ was 
sung, and a short silence prevailed. The next meeting 
will be held Second month 23rd, at 2.30 p.m., at the home 
of Anna M. Cooper, Avondale.. Sentiments were given 
from Tennyson. 

Eva S. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


THE PRESIDENT AND POSTERITY. 


It has sometimes been said that Europe is so far away 
from America that its judgments are something like the 
verdict of posterity. If this be true, President Roosevelt 
will by and by be recognized among the first of the states- 
men of our time. Foreigners are greatly impressed by his 
vigor, sincerity, patriotism and courage. The London 
Times openly expresses regret that there are no statesmen 
in England capable of leadership like his. It would be 


| well if we combined hearty admiration for all that is good 


in the character and policy of the President with frank and 
independent judgment concerning specific traits and policies. 
Every national idea that can be set apart from partisan 
politics is a great gain. The youth of the country need a 
and it is said that in 
England the boys have found one in our President. 


—Christian Register. 


| 


24th (1st-day).—Race St. Conference 
| 11.45a.m. Isaiah (Chapters V and IX.) 


Friends’ | 
N.. “Y, -ks 


The U. S. 





2nd mo. 28rd (7th-day). 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Lobo, near 
Coldstream (Kornaka Station) Ontario, 
Can. ; Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 3 p. m. 

2nd mo. 28rd (7th-day).—New 
Garden, Pa., Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Anna M. Cooper, Avon- 
dale, at 2.30 p. m. 

2nd mo. 24th (ist-day).—West 
Philadelphia meeting attended by Mary 
Travilla of West Chester, Pa., at 11 
a. m. ; First-day school and Conference 
Class at 10 a. m. 


2nd mo. 24th (1Ist-day).—Mary Tra- 





villa of West Chester expects to visit | 


Pelham | 


Friends’ Association of Brooklyn and 
New York, at Schemerhorn St. meeting 
house, Brooklyn, at 8 p. m. ‘‘Great 
World Movements and their Enduring 
Influences — Parliamentary 
ment’’ Paper by L. 
Wood. 

2d mo. 24th (lst-day).—In Merchant- 
ville, N, J., Bible Class, in Collins 
and Pancoast’s Hall, at 3 p. m. 

2d mo. 24th (l1st-day).—Junior Con- 
ference at Girard Ave,, Phila. at 9.45 
a.m. Life of Jesus—Sabbath Laws ; 
Life in Palestine. 


2nd mo. 24th (ist-day).—Medford, 


N. J., meeting visited by Elizabeth 
Lloyd at 10 a.m. 


Govern- 


Hollingsworth | 


Government Tests 
Show the Absolute 


Superiority of 


Royal 
Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 





